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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. some hanging upon the rocks. Several of the had got ashore during the night, and one of the 
cobegpees passengers and crew, (about two hundred alto-|crew, who got ashore in the morning. John 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. gether,) were still holding on to the vessel— | Roberts, a seaman, plunged in when he saw 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | ‘he sea breaking over, and every wave wash-|the mate ashore, and partly swimming and 
Sehaetagttialé ide Diipsitin’ veseinal te ing them away. About four in the afternoon, partly driven, reached the land. Five other 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, she parted amidships, at the fore-part of the | seamen followed, and got ashore dreadfully ex- 


main rigging, when immediately some seventy | hausted. Almost immediately afterward the 


No. 50, NORTH FOURTHTSTRERT, UF STAIRS, or a hundred were launched into the waves. | vessel totally disappeared. The nine who 





PHILADELPHIA. The survivors on the deck still continued to! reached the shore had neither food nor drink 
—_———_— = | exert themselves to recover all they could ; but | from the time of the ship striking to the Tues- 
The Wreek of an Emigrant Ship. many of them were dead, although but mo-| day afternoon, when they found one small tin 


, ; mentarily immersed. Ridge-lines also were | of preserved fowl, after eating which they lay 
An English paper gives an account of the | stretched along the side of the wreck, to enable|down in the bush, having got a wet blanket 
wreck of the Cataraqui, Capt. Finlay, 800 tons | them to hold on. out of the water for their only covering, and 
burthen, an emigrant ship, bound for Van} The survivors now began to collect bits of | being almost destitute of clothes. The beach 
Dieman’s Land, and the loss of more than 400 | ropes, so as to construct a buoy, with the view | was strewed with pieces of the wreck and por- 
lives. Nine only escaped, one of whom was| of floating it on shore, and thus enable one of| tions of corpes, in terrible profusion. After a 
the chief mate, Thomas Guthrie, who furnishes | the crew to land. This measure would have | vain search for water, and being unable to find 
the melancholy particulars. ‘The vessel sailed |enabled them to save the lives of at least a|any more survivors, they slept that night in 
from Liverpool on the 26th of April, and struck | hundred ; but notwithstanding every effort, the |the bush. ‘Che following morning they found 
early on the morning of August 4th, ona reef|buoy could not be got nearer than twenty|a cask of water ashore, but were unable to 
situated on the west coast of King’s Island, at| yards from the shore, owing to its getting en- | make a fire. 
the entrance of Bass’s Straits. ‘There were on} tangled with the sea-weed on the rock, and| On the following afternoon they were disco- 
board 369 emigrants, and a crew, including 2 | there was no one on shore to catch it, and se-| vered by — Howell, who resided on a distant 
surgeons, of 46. One hundred and twenty of|cure it on the sand. The fury of the waves | part of the island with a party of sealers. This 
the passengers were married, and there were| continued unabated; about five o’clock the| gentleman and his party relieved the necessi- 
73 children. The mate says: wreck parted by the forerigging, and so many | ties of the sufferers, who were subsequently 
As soon as the ship struck, she was sounded, | souls were submerged in the wide waters, that | taken off by the Midge, which observing their 
and four feet water was in her hold. The scene} only seventy survivors were left crowded on | signals, made for the island. 
of confusion and misery that ensued at this aw-|the forecastle. The buoy-rope was then haul- 
ful period it is impossible to describe, Alt the}ed on board, to rig lines, and lash the survi- he Dead Letter Offi 
passengers attempted to rush on deck, and|vors who were clinging to the wreck. Num- The Dead Letter Office. 
many succeeded in doing so, until the ladders | bers died and fell overboard, or sunk and were} Among the places which I have visited is 
were knocked away by the workings of the | drowned at the place where they were lashed ;| the Dead Letter Office, in the Post Office De- 
vessel. The crew were instantly employed in| and at daybreak only thirty survived. The| partment. It is certainly an interesting part 
handing up the passengers. Up to the time the previous evening fhe quarter-boat, the only|of that building. You will be surprised at 
vessel began breaking up, it is supposed that one remaining, was attempted to be launched, |some facts I learned there. The business of 
between three and four hundred were got on|into which the boatmen and doctor, (Charles | the dead !etter office alone, employs four clerks 
deck by the extraordinary exertions of the|Carpenter,) with four of the crew, got, but she |all the time. One opens the bundles contain- 
crew, At this time the sea was breaking over | immediately capsized, and all were drowned. |ing the letters sent to Washington from the 
the ship on the larboard side, sweeping the| As the morning rose, the sea was making a|several Post Offices, after they have been ad- 
decks—every sea taking away more or less of|clear breach into the forecastle, the deck of| vertised, and no owner found for them. He 
the passengers, which was rapidly breaking up. About this | passes the letters over to two other clerks who 
About 5, a, M., the ship careened over on | time, while numbers were helplessly clinging | open them all, to see if they contain anything 
her larboard side, washing away boats, bul-| to the bows, and continually dropping off with-| valuable. If they do not’they are thrown on 
warks, spars, a part of the cuddy, and literally | out the possibility of succour, the master at-|the pile to the floor. No time is allowed to 
swept the decks, At this critical period the| tempted to reach the shore, but was unable,| read them, as that would be impossible, with- 
master gave orders to cut away the masts, hop-| and with assistance regained the wreck. out a great addition of help. The number of 
ing the vessel might right. The masts were} The lashings of the survivors were now un-| dead letters returned to the General Post Office 
forthwith cut away, and everything done that} done, in order to give them the last chance of |is astonishingly large. You will be surprised 
could be, under the circumstances, to get the/life. Thomas Guthrie, the chief mate, now on| when | tell you that it is fourteen hundred 
vessel upright, but to no purpose. At this time| the sprit-sail yard, was washed out to the bow- | thousand a year, and under the cheap postage 
the passengers below were all drowned, the sprit; he saw the master, and second mate,|system is increasing! Hence it requires swift 
ship being full of water, and the master called | and steward, clinging to the bows, with about | hands to open so large a number, without stop- 
out to those on deck, to cling to that part of| eighteen or twenty only left alive, amid a host| ping to read a word. Any one who is so silly 
the wreck which was then above water, till] of dead bodies on the fragments of the wreck. | as to write a mess of nonsense to an imaginary 
day-light, hoping that the spars would be of|'Thomas Guthrie was driven to a detached part | person, supposing it will be ultimately read by 
some service in making a breakwater under | of the wreck, but soon finding it impossible to| by some one, may save himself the trouble 
her lee, and thus enable the survivors to get on} live with such a sea breaking over, seized a ihereafier. He may depend upon it, not a word 
shore in the morning. As the day broke, we| piece of plank under his arm, and leaping into| wi!! be likely to be read of the letter, unless he 
found the stern of the vessel washed in, and nu-| the water, was carried over the reef, and thus|encioses something valuable in it; and that 
merous dead bodies floating around the ship—| got on shore. He found a passenger, who| would be paying too dear for so small a whise 
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tle. At the end of each quarter, the letters jcloth, like crash, worth perhaps a shilling, 
that have been opened have accumulated to a|which had been sent to some dry goods’ house 
huge mass, and having been in the meéaiitime|to this country as a specimen of the manufac- 
stowed into bags, are carried out on the plains, | ture of the article, by some factory in England, 
and there consumed on a bonfire. ‘The huge|Of course the postage being thirty times its 
bags make five or six cart-loads each quarter. | value it was refused by those to whom it was 





; 
4 
Me 


The letters containing anything valuable, or| directed. I saw two night caps that were 


in fact any matter enclosed—are passed over 
to’a fourth clerk, who occupies a separate room 
for the purpose, and there are canvassed by this 
gentleman. It is very interesting to examine 
the heterogenous materials of this room, that 
have been extracted from letters, and accumu- 
lating for years. Here you see the singular 
matters that are sometimes transported through 
the Post Office. The amount of moneys that 
at various times has been found in letters is 
very large. When any thing of value, as mo- 
ney, drafts, &c., is found, the rule is, to re- 
turn it to the Post Office, whence it came, and 
the Postmaster of that office must advertise 
jt, or use any other means best calculated to 
find the owner. If all his efforts fail, he returns 
it to the General Office, and it is labeled and 
filed away. Sometimes as much as $400 are 
found in a week in dead letters! [ think within 
this month several hundreds have been found. 


An iron chest is kept for the purpose of these 
deposites. In looking over the files in that 
chest, I was astonished at the amount of money 
there, and the large sums contained in some of 
the letters. Some single letters contained $50, 


$40, $20, and down to $1. . One letter con- 
tained a £10 note—very likely the property 


of some poor emigrant, (intended for his wife 
or children,) who had made a mistake in send- 


ing it, and no owner could be found. 
Among this money is a good deal of coun- 
terfeit—The letters are all labeled, not only 


with the sums, but also whether containing 


counterfeit or good money. There were many 
bad small bills, scattered through the piles. In 


one case there was a bad half eagle—in another 


were two letters, each containing $300 coun- 
terfeit money! It was on some New York 


Bank, new, and very nicely done,—and was 
no doubt the remittance of one counterfeiter to 


another—who had been in the meantime ap- 
prehended, or was suspicious he was watched, 
and hence had been too cunning to call for the 


wicked deposite of his confederate. In the 


strong box, also, was a box of change, of all 


kinds, and a large string of rings of various 


fancies and values, taken from the dead letters. 


But passing out of the chest, the matters that 
meet your eye on the shelves, and in the cases 
are equally interesting. They are books, and 
ribbons, and gloves, and hosiery, and a thou- 


sand other things. I saw one specimen of a 


most splendid ribbon, of several yards, that 


seemed very much out of place here—when it 
was intended to adorn the bonnet of some lady. 
A package lay near, that had not been opened. 
‘The postage was $3.63. It had been refused 
at the office where sent, because of its enor- 
mous postage, and was sent to the dead office 
in due course of time. Now, said the Superin- 
tendent, I will show you what valueless things 
are sent through the mails in comparison to 
their expense. I do not know what is in 
this, but we will see. So he opened it, and 
behold, it contained about a yard of course 
























taken from a letter a few days since. If the 
poor fellow to whom they were sent, does not 
sleep in a night cap until he gets these, his 
head will be cold. It is impossible for the de- 
partment to attend to finding owners for the 
comparatively valueless things that are receiv- 
ed; as night caps, ribbons, garters, stockings, 
stays, bustles, &c., &c., and they are therefore 
thrown inthe receptacle of “ things lost to 
earth,” and a pretty “kettle of fish” there is 
in that receptacle you may depend. 

In the cases arranged and labeled for the 
purpose, are the legal documents found in let- 
ters. ‘These are numerous, and run back for 
a long term of years. ‘They are most careful- 
ly preserved. The beneficial policy of this 
preservation has been often illustrated, and 
most strikingly on the other day. A gentleman 
in a distant state, wrote the Superintendent 
that some seven or eight years ago, a large 
package of most valuable papers had been lost 
through the Post Office. They involved the 
right to a large estate. If he could not find 
them he would be irretrievably ruined, and 
begged him to search in the Department for 
them. He did so. He told me that the first 
case he opened, under a pile of — 
he saw a large package answering the descrip- 
tion. He took it out and it was the very pa- 


years. The postage was about $10—and they 


rightful owner. The package had been care- 
fully preserved, and the owner was pecuniarily 
saved, 

I have given you but a faint description, af- 
ter all, of this interesting portion of the Gene- 
ral Post Office operations. My letter, how- 


stop.—Portland Argus. 





An Example to the United States, from a 
Barbarian.—An event quite unexpected, and 
one we should certainly doubt the truth of, 


Paris, has just taken place at Tavis. A letter 
from that city, announces that the Bey of Tu- 
nis has just published a decree, declaring that 
all the negroes residing in his States, are free, 
by virtue of which, any foreign slave who may 
touch the soil of his domjnions, shall be thence- 
forth restored to liberty. 

The decree has been carried immediately 
into effect, and no disorder has been caused by 
it. The greater part of the enfranchised ne- 
groes have remained with their former masters, 
and have continued to work as servants, with 
regular wages.— Late paper. 


—_—— 


According to the statistics of Paris, that city 
contains only one baker for every 1,774 in- 
habitants—but one wine dealer for every 
83. 


—_—___ 







pers wanted. They had slept there quietly for 





had originally by some mistake, failed of their 


ever, has reached a prudent length and I must 


were it not so well attested by the journals of 


For ** The Friend.” 
Grahame’s Colonial History. 
(Continued from page 226.) 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS.—THEIR MOTIVES, 


The honesty of the Pilgrim Chroniclers was 


creditable to them and favourable for us. 


Whatever errors they held, they appear to 
have held in all sincerity. They neither kept 


them back nor attempted to gloss them over as 


their modern eulogists have done. They tell a 
straightforward tale, which he who runs may 
read. What they did, they did with all their 
might, and, apparently, under a full convic- 
tion that they did but what was right. Thus 
they were under no temptation to concealment, 
and have left us a mirror in which we may be- 
hold a faithful reflection of their motives and 
deeds. In it posterity may perceive the first 
buddings of that policy towards the people 
among whom they had planted themselves, 
which soon led to a disturbance of the com- 
mon peace, and, ata later period, to terrible 
results. It is a sad, but profitable picture. 
We may see there, not only that policy, but 
the undisguised manifestation of those unhappy 
prejudices and false principles from which that 
policy sprung. 

It will be recollected, that the Pilgrims came 
to America from Holland, where they had ta- 
ken temporary refuge from the storms of per- 
secution that had driven them from England, 
Twelve years were spent by them at Leyden, 
in much discomfort, but comparative quietude. 
At the expiration of that time, the Low Coun- 
tries were threatened with devastation by the 
soldiers of a faith held in abhorrence by the 
Puritan. The truce with Popish Spain was 
ended, and her armies drawing near. A por- 
tion of the Puritan church at Leyden (for dur- 
ing their exile a schism had split them,) alarm- 
ed at the approaching danger, began to look 
about them for a more secure asylum, ‘ So 
they,”"—~says Governor Bradford, one of the 
first adventurers,—* like skilful and beaten 
soldiers, were fearful either to be entrapped or 
surrounded by their enemies, so as they should 
neither be able to fight nor fly ; and therefore 
thought it better to dislodge betimes to some 
place of better advantage and less danger, if 
any could be found.” A little more ease to 
the flesh, was likewise not unworthy ofa thought; 
for they had cause to complain of “ the hard- 
ness of the place and country.” And besides, 
under all this hardship, the church did not 
flourish as they could like ; her borders were 
not enlarging, no new converts were seeking 
shelter within her cramped and rugged fold. 
“It was thought,” continued the governor, 
“that if a better and easier place of living 
could be had, it would draw many.” And even 
opponents might be tempted to come over, 
were greener pastures set before their eyes. 
“Yea, their pastor would often say, that many 
of those that both writ and preached now 
against them, if they were in such a place, 
where they might have liberty, and live com- 
fortably, they would then practice as they did.” 
They seem to have imagined that such acces- 
sions would add strength to their little commu- 
nity. But the governor adds yet another mo- 
tive, with which we can better sympathise. 
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There existed, “ Lastly, (and which was not | it fell out in this. For a little before such time|land lay idle and waste, and none used it, 
the least,) a great hope and inward zeal of|as they arrived upon the coast, with the fore-|though there dwelt inhabitants by them, (as 
advancing the gospel in those remote parts of| said savages, who were naturals of those parts, | Gen. xiii. 6. 11, 12; and xxxiv. 21; and xli. 
the world.” Whether this was to be effected | it happened there had been one Hunt—a worth- | 20,) so it is lawful now to take a land which 
by transporting a church to those wilds, or by | less fellow of our nation—set out by certain}none useth, and make use of it.” ‘This re- 
bringing converts in from the wilderness, does | merchants for love of gain, who, (not content| markable sentiment of the Pilgrim Fathers has 
not clearly appear in Governor Bradford’s| with the commodities he had by the fish, and|come down even to our day, and has been 
summary of the “ Reasons and Causes” of| peaceable trade he found among the savages,)| urged, within a few weeks, on the floor of 
their removal. It is fair, however, to presume | after he had made his despatch, and was ready | Congress, by a lineal descendant of one of the 
that his concluding item had reference to the! to set sail, more savage than they, seized upon | planters of Plymouth colony ; who, though a 
Indians. And so the author of “ The Battell | the poor innocent creatures, that, in confidence | venerable and time-honoured statesman, with 
of the Pequets,” must be interpreted, when he|of his honesty, had put themselves into his| virtues and talents which have claimed the re- 
declares, “ that the desire of more gain, the| hands, and stowing them under hatches, to the| gard of the civilized world, has been so little 
slavery of mankind, was not the only cause of} number of twenty-four, carried them into the | able to throw off the trammels which education 
our English endeavours for a plantation thergy| Straits [of Gibralter], where he sought to sell|and the reverence of antiquity may impose 
The propagation of religion was that precious | them for slaves, and sold as many as he could | upon the finest intellect, as, apparently, to be 
jewel, for which these merchant-venturers| get money for.” willing, in carrying out that principle, to 
compassed both sea and land, and went into a| “ ‘This being known by our two savages,|involve his country in all the calamities of 
far country to search and seat themselves.|they presently contracted such an hatred | war. 
This I am sure they pretended, and, | hope, | against our whole nation, as they immediately| In that old lore, the Pilgrims were the patri- 
intended,” studied how to be revenged; and contrived,|archs—America the promised land—the na- 
But the impressions they had received of the| with their friends, the best means to bring it to| tives the Philistines, and “ sinners before the 
character of the natives was most unfavoura-| pass. But Manawet dying in a short time| Lord exceedingly.” How natural then the 
ble to the growth of kindly feeling. They ex-| after the ship’s arrival there, and the other ob-| application of the mandate, “ And when the 
pected to find a country “ devoid of all civil| serving the good order and strong guard our | Lord thy God shall deliver them before thee, 
inhabitants, which there are only savages and | people kept, studied only how to free himself|thou shalt smite them, and utterly destroy 
brutal people, which range up and dowa little} out of our hands; and thereupon laid the plot|them.” “For thou art an holy people unto 
otherwise than the wild beasts.” ‘Cruel, bar-| very orderly, and effected his purpose, al-|the Lord thy God.” Such were the declara- 
barous and treacherous, being most furious in} though with so great hazard to himself and|tions of Holy Writ, under that dispensation 
their rage, and merciless where they over-| friends, that laboured his rescue, that Captain | which made nothing perfect, addressed, under 
come ; not being content only to kill and take| Hobson and his whole company imagined he | widely different circumstances, to another peo- 
away life, but delight to torment men in the| had been slain. And, though in the recovery] ple, which, with peculiar satisfaction, the Pil- 
most bloody manner that may be, flaying men| of his body, they wounded the masfer of our | grims deemed applicable to the new estate upon 
alive with the shells of fishes, cutting off the| ship, and divers others of our company, yet| which they were about to enter. The feeling 
joints and members of others by piecemeals,| was not their design [effected] without the| they fostered was one deeply implanted in the 
and broiling them on the coals, and causing | slaughter of some of their people.” Puritan constitution. It was not in America 
men to eat the collops of their flesh in their} ‘The poor creatures were evidently terrified | alone, nor in relation to the Indians only, that 
sight whilst they live ; with other cruelties hor-| with the idea that they too might be sold into|it found development. Religious and civil 
rible to be related.” Such, in the words of| hopeless bondage. Yet the attempt to secure] schismatics, or, what in their day was much 
Governor Bradford, were the terrible pictures| their freedom was deemed, even by those who|the same, political opponents, were likewise 
which the early navigators and traders had | condemned the conduct of Hunt, a crime wor-|enemies of God; and it were well to sweep 
carried to Europe of the natives of America.|thy of death. Such is the inhumanity of men, | them from the face of the earth. Cromwell— 
The Pilgrims were taught to look upon them | when selfish interest is the mainspring of their| that prince of Puritans,—gives it characteris- 
only as abominable idolaters and blood-thirsty | actions. Three years after, we find this Hunt, | tic expression in his letter to his “ Loving bro- 
cannibals, whose extirpation, should they per-| notwithstanding the outrage of which he had|ther, Col. Valentine Walton,” written three 
versely refuse to become proselytes to the reli-| been guilty, holding a confidential post under | days after his great victory at Marston Moor, 
gious belief of their invaders, would be a ser-| the famous Captain John Smith of Virginia ;} Alluding to the terrible slaughter of the king’s 
vice acceptable to the Lord. who boasting of his prowess, acquaints us with | troops on that day, he says, “* God made them 
The unfortunate Indian, on the other hand, | the natural timidity of the natives of New Eng-|as stubble to our swords.” He probably had 
had, from his little intercourse with the white| land, whom, with a handful of armed men, he|in his mind that passage of the prophet which 
man, been quite prepared to look upon these | drove like sheep before him. ‘To range this| foretold the destruction of idolaters: “ Who 
new adventurers with fear and hatred. For it} country of New England,” he says, “1 had|raised up the righteous man from the east, 
appears, from ‘ Purchas his Pilgrimes,” an| but eight [men], and amongst their brute con- | called him to his foot, and made him rule over 
old and reputable authority, much quoted by | ditions I met many of their silly encounters, in| kings? he gave them as the dust to his sword, 
New England historians, the publication of| the first year I was there, in 1614.” and as driven stubble to his bow.” He speaks 
which dates as far back as 1625, that as carly| These were the people—represented by Gra-| of Col. Walton’s son, who lost his life on that 
as 1607, English traders had frequented the|hame to be so ferocious—among whom the| occasion, as “a precious young man fit for 
coast of New England ; and that, prior to 1611,| Pilgrim Fathers had the peculiar misfortune to} God.” In his dying moments but “ one thing 
two abortive attempts had been made to plant| pitch their tents. The real misfortune was,|lay upon his spirit.” It was, “ That God had 
colonies there. In 1611, a fresh expedition|that they had most injuriously prejudged the | not suffered him to be any more the execution- 
was fitted out, in company with which, there} natives, and that they had been educated in|er of his enemies.” Wo betide the heathen 
were despatched “ two savages, the one called |the belief that violence ought to be met, and}destined for conversion by the stern disciples 
Epenow, the other Manawet,” who were to be | even anticipated, by violence. of that unpitying creed ! 
used as interpreters. How they got to Eng-| But there was yet another clause in their} And, not to multiply examples, such was the 
land in the first place, we are not informed. | crecd, destined to work much evil in New Eng-| spirit which, at a somewhat later day, raged 
But, it will appear, they were violently detained | land. It is thus propounded by Robert Cush-|in Scotland, when brother waged war with 
in the service of the expedition. The narra-| man—* the active and efficient agent” of Ply-| brother, in religious conflict.“ ‘The preach- 
tive of the transaction, published in England in| mouth Colony,—in his “ Reasons and Consid-| ers,” says Bishop Burnet, “ thundered in their 
1622, by the President and Council of the| erations touching the lawfulness of removing | pulpits against all that did the work of the 
New England Company, proceeds to state,|out of England, into the parts of America.” | Lord deceitfully ; and cried out against all that 
that “ as in all human affairs, there is nothing|‘* As the ancient patriarchs removed {from| were for moderate proceedings, as guilty of the 
more certain than the uncertainties thereof; so|straiter places into more roomy, where the| blood that had been shed. Thine eye shall 
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not pity, and thou shalt not spare, were often|ther.” “Are you paid for your labour ?”’|the law waiting with eager impatience, to drag 
inculcated after every execution.” '* Yes; I get nine-pence a day.” ‘ What do|the man he once loved, to untimely death ; he 
It was such precepts as these that the Pil-| you do with your money?” ‘J give it all to| hurried from the bench precipitately to conceal 
grims carried across the Atlantic. Add to|my mother.” “Do you like this work ?”| his feelings, and burst into tears. 
them the estimate which they and the Indians | Well enough ; but if | did not like it, should} But friendship, like all other virtues, required 
had reciprocally formed of each other, they |do it, that | might get the money for my mo-|the speedy and effectual proof of exertion, or it 
from report and these from suffering, and we|ther.” ‘ How long do you work in the day 7” | would have been counteracted by the din of 
shall not need to have recourse to Grahame’s |“ From nine till eleven in the morning, and | arms or the malevolence of party fury. After 
hypothesis, to explain the consequences that’ from two till five in the afternoon.” How! much opposition from the Roundheads, whom 
resulted from their being brought into contact. jold are you?” “Almost nine.” “Do you| Wake’s behaviour had exasperated, a respite 
But although explosive materials may be|never get tired of turning this great wheel ?”| was granted ; and Nicholas, unwilling to risk 
prepared and put together, the match remains |“ Yes; sometimes.” “ And what do you doja life he highly valued, by the uncertainty of 
to be applied. We shall soon see how and by|then?” “ J take the other hand.” letters and the dilatory tardiness of messengers, 
whom that office was performed, and the Fa-| The lady gave him a piece of money. hurried immediately to London. He rushed 
thers themselves shall tell the tale. “Js this for my mother?” he asked, look- 


ta,the Protector, and would not quit him till, 
(To be continued.) ing pleased. “No; it is for yourself.”| sorely against Oliver's will, he had obtaineda 
" Thank you, ma’am,” the boy said, and the 


pardon for his friend, against whom, from per- 
lady bade him farewell. sonal enmity or misrepresentation, Cromwell 
She went home strengthened in her devo-| was peculiarly inveterate. 
tion to duty, and instructed in true practical} ‘The unfortunate royalist, from inattention, a 
philosophy, by the words and example of a| magnanimous, or an affected contempt of death, 
little child; and she said to herself, “ the next| was a stranger to the name and person of his 
time duty seems hard to me, | will imitate this 


judge, and knew not the powerful interposition 
child, and “ take the other hand.”— Common | in his favour. Nicholas also had reserved the 
School Journal. 


precious, the important secret, in his own breast 
till certain of success, lest, by vainly exciting 
hope, he should only add new pains to misfor- 
tune. Returning without delay to Salisbury, 
he flew to the prison, gradually disclosed his 
name and office to Wake, and produced a par- 
don. The friends sunk into each other’s arms 
—Nicholas overpowered by the bliss of confer- 
ring life and comfort on one from whom he had 
early experienced the most disinterested friend- 
ship— Wake unexpectedly snatched from death 
by discovering, perhaps, the first friend he 
ever loved, in a party whom he had always 
considered as usurpers of lawful authority, as 
the wolves and tigers of his country. — Eztract. 
















































Duties of Life.—A spirit of fault-finding ; 
an unsatisfied temper ; a constant irritability ; 
little inequalities in the look, the temper, or the 
manner; a brow cloudy and dissatisfied— 
your husband or your wile cannot tell why— 
will more than neutralize all the good you can 
do, and render life anything but a blessing. It 
is in such gentle and quiet virtues as meekness 
and forbearance, that the happiness and useful- 
ness of life consists, far more than brilliant elo- 
quence, in splendid talent, or illustrious deeds 
that shall send the name to future times. 

It is the bubbling stream which flows gently ; 
the little rivulet which glides through the mea- 
dow, and which runs along day and night by 
the farm-house that is useful, rather than the 
swollen flood or the warring cataract. Niaga- 
ra excites our wonder: and we stand amazed 
at the power and greatness of God there, as 
he “ pours it from his hollow hand.” But one 
Niagara is enough for the continent, or a 
world; while that same world needs thousands, 
and tens of thousands, of silver fountains and 
gently-flowing rivulents, that water every farm 
and meadow, and every garden, and that shall 
flow on, every day and every night, with their 
gentle, quiet beauty. So with the acts of our 
lives. It is not by great deeds only, like those 
of Howard, not by great sufferings only, like 
those of the martyrs—that good is to be done ; 
it is by the daily and quiet virtues of life—the 
Christian temper, the meek forbearance, the 
spirit of forgiveness in the husband, the wife, 
the father, the mother, the brother, the sister, 
the friend, the neighbour, that good is to be 
done, and in this all may be useful.— Albert 
Barnes. 






































School Friendship Remembered. 


Sir Austin Nicholas was a judge under the 
protectrate of Cromwell, concerning whom the 
following circumstances are related :—Having, 
while a boy at school, committed an offence 
for which as soon as it was known, flogging 
would be the inevitable punishment, his agita- 
tion, from a strong sense of shame or a pecu- 
liar delicacy of constitution, was so violent, 
that his school-fellow Wake, an intimate asso- 
ciate, and father of the archbishop, remarked 
it with concern, Possessing stronger nerves 
and sensibility less exquisite, he told him that 
the discipline of the rod was a mere trifle, and 
insisted on taking on himself the fault, for 
which, after a mutual struggle of friendship and 
generosity, he suffered a severe whipping. 

A fortuitous chain of events, which often 
disperses school intimates and college chums 
into opposite quarters of the globe, guided 
Nicholas through politics and law to a seat in 
the Court of Common Pleas, and confirmed 
him a friend to the powers that are. Wake, 
on the contrary, was a firm royalist and cava- 
lier, whose zeal and activity rendering him 
highly obnoxious to his opponents, he was 
seized, tried for his life, and condemned at 
Salisbury by his old acquaintance, Nicholas ; 
who, after a separation of six-and-twenty years 
did not recollect Wake till he came to pass the 
fatal sentence, when the name catching his 
eye, a sudden conviction, strengthened by a 
few leading questions, flashed on his mind that 
the prisoner at the bar, whom he had just 
sentenced to an ignominious death, was no 
ether than the fond friend of his juvenile hours, 
those hours which, whatever be the colours of 
our fate, we always contemplate with a sacred, 
a serious, and interesting pleasure. I need not 
describe the state of a mind in which civil dis- 
cord had not wholly obliterated gratitude and 





Depopulation of Virginia,—A correspon- 
dent of the National Intelligencer, writing from 
Wilton, near Richmond, Va., says: 

“It often seems to me that as yet there are 
no people here, and I wish, therefore, to see 
them come. I have to take up a spy-glass to 
see the houses of my neighbours, they are so 
far off, and yet so near am | toa capital of 
about 24,000 inhabitants, that I can see its 
spires and steeples, and almost hear the hum 
of its labourers. Back of me and below me, 
off the river, as far as I have explored, [ can- 
not find much else but woods. _| ride for miles 
and miles in the forests, looking for people— 
and yet this is the first settled and oldest set- 
tled part of Virginia! The people have gone 
off; they have settled in Georgia, Alabama, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Florida ; and now, as if there were too many 
people left, a bribe is held out to the rest to go 
to Texas! It is a shame that this beautiful 
country, so blessed in climate, and so little 
needing only the fertilizing hand of man, should 
be without people. Here is a venerable river 
running past my door, older than the Hudson, 
which is now lined with towns and villages ; 
much older than the Ohio—older in settlement 
and geography, | mean—but where are the peo- 
sympathy ; he beheld with the most poignant|ple? For a hundred and fifty miles, from 
emotion the forlorn situation of a faithful, firm| Richmond to Norfolk, the first explored river 
associate of his youth, who had undergone for} running into the Atlantic ocean, the home of 
him disgrace andstripes ; he saw the mastiffs of| Powhatan, and the scenes of the truly chival- 





Take the Other Hand,—It was one of the 
first days of spring when a lady who had been 
watching by the sick bed of her mother for 
some weeks, went out to take a little exercise, 
and enjoy the fresh air. She hoped that she 
might hear a bird sing, or see some little wild 
flower which would speak to her of hope, for 
her heart was full of anxiety and sorrow. Af- 
ter walking some distance, she came to a rope- 
walk, She was familiar with the place, and en- 
tered. At one end of the building, she saw a 
little boy turning a large wheel ; she thought it 
too laborious for such a child, and as she came 
near, she spoke to him. 

“Who sent you to this place?” she asked. 
“ Nobody ; I came of myself.” “ Does your 
father know you are here?” “I have no fa- 
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warn people, that they should not provoke the 
Lord by disobedience ; for although he bears 


rous John Smith—where are the people? 
Gone, I say, to the South and West ; the trum- 
pet is blowing among them now to go to Tex- 
as! Virginia has here depopulated herself, to 
make homes elsewhere.” 
HISTORY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 
“People called Quakers” in Pennsylvania. 
BY SAMUEL SMITH. 
(Continued from page 231.) 


“Oh! it was wonderfully comfortable to me, 
when the Holy Ghost brought a promise to my 
remembrance, and gave me an evidence that it 
was my portion. | pondered on this, concerning 
the wings of a dove, and { thought it must be 
the wings ofinnocency, whereby my soul might 
ascend unto God by prayer, meditation and 
divine contemplation; and [ took delight to 
pray in secret, and to fast from the outgoings 
of my mind as well as I could, and my heaven- 
ly Father which seeth and heareth in secret, 
himself rewarded me openly. When I went 
to meetings, I did not sit in darkness, dryness 
and barrenness, as in the times of my disobe- 
dience, but I reaped the benefit of the end of the 
coming of Christ, who said “ the thief cometh 
not but to kill, to steal and to destroy; but I 
come that ye might have life, and that ye 
might have it more abundantly.” In the time 
of my disobedience the thief had stolen my soul 
from Jesus, who saith, ‘ whoso loveth father or 
mother, &c. or his own life more than me, is 
not worthy of me.’ It had been so with me, 
and [ missed the benefit of his coming for sev- 
eral years, but he in mercy being returned, 
afforded my bowed-down soul the enjoyment of 
his Divine presence, and was pleased to cause 
his love, which is the true life of the soul, to 
abound in my bosom in meetings, that my cup 
did overflow. I was constrained, under a sense 
of duty, to kneel down in the congregation, 
and confess to the goodness of God, and pray 
to him for the continuation of it, and for power 
whereby I might be enabled to walk worthy of 
so great a favour, benefit, and mercy, as that 
I had received from his bountiful hand. Afler 
I had made public confession to the goodness 
of God, my soul was as if it had been in an- 
other world. It was enlightened and enlivened 
by Divine love, that I was in love with the 
whole creation of God, and saw everything to 
be good in its place. I was showed things 
ought to be kept in their proper places; the 
swine ought not to come into the garden, nor 
the clean beasts ought not to be taken into the 
bed-chamber ; and as it was in the outward, so 
it ought to be in the inward and new creation. 
Every thing began to preach to me; the very 
fragrant herbs, and beautiful flowers had a 
voice in them to my soul,and things seemed to 
have another relish than before. 

“ The judgments of God were sweet to me ; 
I was made to call to others to come, taste 
and see, how good the Lord is, and to exhort 
them to prove the Lord, by an obedient, hum- 
ble, innocent walking before him, and they 
would see, that he would pour out his spiritual 
blessings in so plentiful a manner, that there 
would not be room to contain them, but the 
overflowings would return to him, who is the 
fountain, with thanksgivings. [ was made to 


Israelites in the wilderness, yet such shall 
know him to be a God of justice and judgment 
and shall be made to confess one day. 

“Thus, dear friend, | have given thee a 
plain but true account of my qualification, and 
call to the service of the ministry ; but it was 
several years before | came to a freed state or 
even temper of mind. Sometimes clouds| 
would arise and interpose between my soul and 
the rising sun; | was brought down into the 
furnace often, and found by experience, that 
every time my soul was brought into the 
furnace of affliction, it came up more clean and 
bright, and although the cloud did interpose, 
yet when the Son of righteousness appeared 
again, he brought healing as under his wings, 
and was nearer than before. So I came to 
love to dwell with judgment, and used often to 
pray, saying, Oh Lord! search me and try 
me, for thou knowest my heart better than | 
know it; I pray thee let no deceitfulness of 
unrighteousness lodge therein, but let thy 
judgments pass upon every thing that is con- 
trary to thy pure divine nature. Thus my 
soul breathed. to the Lord continually, and hun- 
gered and thirsted after a more full enjoyment 
of his presence. Although he is a consuming 
fire to the corrupt nature of the old man, yet 
my soul loved to dwell with him, or else | 
found many sorts of corruptions would be en- 
deavouring to spring up again, and so | resign- 
ed up my mind to the Lord, with desires that 
he would feed me with food convenient for me. 
I can say by experience, that the soul that is 
born of God, doth breathe to him as constantly 
by prayer, as the suckling child, when it is 
born into the world, doth breathe the common 
air. The child of God doth draw in and 
breathe forth the breath of life, by which man 
was made a living soul to God; and this 
breathing, that is pure and divine, all that are 
in the old man, or fallen, corrupt nature, know 
nothing of; it is a mystery to them; but a 
babe in Christ knows it to be true. Although 
the children in our Father’s family are of va- 
rious ages, growths or statures, both in strength 
and understanding, yet this I have observed in 
all my travels, that those who live to God, 
continue in a state of breathing to him while 
here, and hunger and thirst after a more full 
enjoyment of his Divine presence ; that as eve- 
ry day brings us nearer to the grave, so every 
day the soul may be brought into a more di- 
vine union and communion with God. It is a 
certain sign to me of the divine life and health 
of a soul, if | find it sweetly breathing to the 
Lord, and hungering and thirsting after his 
righteousness. And it is very evidently and 
easily known by the conversation of persons, 
what manner of spirit governs in them, al- 
though many will not believe those things if it 
be declared to them, neither will they try whe- 
ther it be so or not, but are satisfied with the 
husk of religion, What will they do when the 
rudiments and beggarly elements of this world 
fall off, and all our works must pass through 
the fire? my very soul mourns for them ; but 
we must press forward and leave them, if they 
will not arise out of their false rest. 




























































































“ Dear friend, as thou well observed, it is a 
great help to the soul to know its own corrup- 


and suffers long, as he did with the rebellious | tions, and from whence it is fallen, that it may 


know whither to return. These things are 
true, and the knowledge of them hath been a 
great comfort to me, and so have the experien- 
ces of the servants of the Lord, agreeably to 
the testimonies left on record, which are as 
way-marks to the spiritual traveller. We have 
a great privilege in and by them; but, above 
all, my soul prizeth the knowledge of the foot- 
steps of Christ, our holy Pattern and heavenly 
Leader ; the leading of his Spirit, the Spirit of 
Truth, the Comforter, which the Father hath 
sent to lead us into all truth. And oh! saith 
my soul, that we may follow the leadings of 
our unerring Guide, in all things that he may 
lead us into; and | have good cause to believe, 
he will bring through all tribulations to the 
honour of God and our comfort; for the Lord 
hath brought my soul through many trials, 
one after another, as he saw meet, some more 
of which I may give a hint of. 

“ After my inward tribulation was abated, 
outward trials began ; for there were some of 
no small account, who endeavoured, with all 
their might and cunning, to hinder the work 
from prospering in me. Saul haunted David, 
and sought to take away his natural life; so 
these haunted my soul to take away its life, 
which it had in God ; but all wrought together 
for my good. I have often seen, and therefore 
may say, the Lord knoweth what is best for 
his children, better than we know for ourselves ; 
and my enemies, instead of driving my soul 
away from God, drove it nearer to him. For 
this trial caused me to prove the spirit which 
had occasioned the exercise of my mind; [ 
found it to be the Spirit of Truth, which the 
worldly-minded cannot receive; and the na- 
ture of it to be harmless and holy, and to lead 
me to love mine enemies, to pity them and 
pray for them ; and this love was my preser- 
vation. As I gave up in obedience to the ope- 
ration and requiring of this meek spirit, it min- 
istered peace to my soul, that the world cannot 
give. But there was a disposition in me to 
please all; which | found very hard to be 
weaned from, so as to stand single to God ; 
when I feared man, [had nothing but anguish 
and sorrow, and I often walked alone and pour- 
ed out my complaint to the Lord. But after a 
long time, when the Lord had tried my fidelity 
to him as he saw meet, one day as | was sit- 
ting in a meeting in silence, waiting upon the 
Lord, to know my strength renewed in him 
and by him, this portion of Scripture was giv- 
en to me: ‘Comfort ye my people, saith your 
God ; speak comfortably to Jerusalem, and 
cry unto her that her warfare is accomplished, 
that her iniquities are pardoned, that she hath 
received of the Lord’s hand double for all her 
sins.’ This brought great comfort to my soul ; 
I treasured it in my heart; and from that time 
the Lord gave my soul, as the apostle Peter 
expresses it, a more abundant entrance into 
the heavenly kingdom, or New Jerusalem, 
whose walls are salvation, and her gates praise ; 
my mind was brought into more stillness, trou- 
blesome thoughts were in a good degree ex- 
pelled, and my outward enemies grew weary of 
their work, and failed of their hope. The 
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Almighty God, for it was his own work to pre- 
serve me from many strong temptations. 
(To be continued.) 
omen 
For “ The Friend.” 


Adventures in the Pacific. 


This is the title of an interesting work, by 
an Englishman, Dr. Coulter, published in Dub- 
lin late last year. On Chatham, one of the 
Gallipagos group, the author spent nearly a 
month in a solitary ramble over the island. 
At various periods, deserters from the whaling 
ships had resided there, but at the time of the 
Doctor’s exploration, it was uninhabited. At 
the period of the following extract from his 
book, the adventurous author was prosecuting 
his lonely journey round the island, near the 
sea-board. 


“ When I was better than half-way down 
the weather side, at about four miles inland, 
I came suddenly on a space of ground, which 
was partially clear, and where a few trees lay, 
that had evidently a few years ago been cut 
down by some one. On further entering this 
space, there were mustard pumpkins, melons, 
Indian corn, sweet potatoes, and tobacco, all 
growing indiscriminately, and in a very wild 
state—tall weeds, and suckers of young trees, 
starting up here and there from the roots of the 
old ones. 

“In looking about, I saw what was once a 
spade, but the blade of which now was only 
rust, and fell in pieces when I touched it with 
my foot. Near this, in a hollow, was a well 
with water enough, but overgrown and covered 
with weeds. . It was regularly built round with 
stone, I continued my search over this once 
well-cared-for plantation, until 1 came to the 
highest, or upper part of the clgaring, which 
was walled along for several hundred yards by 
solid rock. Up near this, almost concealed by 
a clump of trees, and nearly overgrown with 
wild vine, I discovered a house, or rather hat, 
on acomfortable scale. There was no sound 
of human voice here—all was still. 

«*] knew, from the indications about, that it 
was long since the place had been attended to. 
The net-work of vines round it was so thick 
and close, that I had to make an opening 
through it with my axe. On entering this wild 
barrier, I came at once on the house, which 
was built against the rock, with a shed roof 
thatched—the sides and front merely posts of 
wood, interlaced by vine branches, and covered 
over with mud. ‘The whole was in a falling 
state; there was only a doorway into it, but 
no door. 

“JT now with strange feelings entered the 
door ; there was ample light through this ruin 
to see all. It was a melancholy sight and dis- 
covery tome. In the centre of the floor, near 
a rude table, lay the skeleton of a man, only 
partially concealed by what had once been a 
covering of skins ; on my touching it, it fell to 
powder ; the bones, though in apposition, were 
separated by the slightest touch. On one side 
were an old boiling pot and frying-pan, wood- 
axe, &c., all in rust, a tobacco-box, with a 
rudely manufactured pipe on the table, and an 
old worn-out and rust-eaten carabine and cut- 


praise I freely, in great humility, ascribe to| lass in the corner ; there was a shelf which | 
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equal to all the receipts, besides the loss of a 
year’s time, with much toil and a great deal of 
anxiety ; and in that time I have had the dis. 
tress and paid the expenses of six funerals 
amongst them. ‘The expenses and responsibi- 
lities of such parties in a foreign country are 
much greater, and the receipts much less, than 
the ardent expectations of those bringing them 
over ; and I sincerely hope, for the happiness 
of the poor Indians, and for the benefit of 
those persons who may be planning such spec- 
ulations, that no other enterprises of the kind 
may be undertaken, at least for many years to 
come. 


had once served for a bed, with seal-skins on 
it. I searched minutely, but could not find ei- 
ther paper or any other thing that could give 
the least information as to the name, or who 
this unfortunate recluse was. 

“It was a dismal scene. I caine out and 
gazed on this hut for some time; a thought 
struck me, and | proceeded to execute it. All 
was a ruin, and now falling; the only thing | 
could now do for this remnant of humanity 
was to bury it; the only way I could even do 
that, was to cover it with the ruins; a few 
blows of a heavy stone against the posts laid 
all prostrate, and shut out the sight forever. 

‘“* Whilst in those seas | made many inqui- 
ries from captains, and others frequenting 
those islands, about this solitary man, but no 
one knew or had heard anything about him. 
He must have been dead for many years, from 
the state of the skeleton, the hut, and long-ne- 
glected plantation. I left the grounds without 
touching anything, with a heavy heart, and 
could not eat a bit until I was miles away from 
it. A few days more brought me to the spot, 
at the west end of the island, where our crew 
had encamped.” 


Gro, Catiin.” 

“ Paris, January 30, 1846.” 

Cherokee Schools. —From the report of the 
superintendent of the public schools in the 
Cherokee nation, it appears that there are 
eighteen schools, taught by males, citizens of 
the United States, at a yearly salary of $400, 
Generally the attendance is very irregular, but 
the advances made by some of the pupils sug- 
gest the expediency of establishing an academy 
at which the higher branches of a common 
education should be taught. The surplus of 
the school fund would be sufficient for its erec- 
tion. Many of the teachers are dissatisfied 
with the smallness of the salary, and changes 
are so frequent as to interfere with the prospe- 
rity of the schools, 

The establishment of a manual labour 
school is strongly recommended, The total 
number of scholars in the eighteen schools is 
665, and the average attendance 401. The 
boys are nearly double the girls in number.— 


Late paper. 


The great Frederick of Prussia once called 
on his nephew afterwards Frederick III. when 
a lad to recite to him, and drawing from his 
pocket an edition of La Fontain’s Fables, 
pointed out one fortranslation. It so happened 
the youth had been familiar with that particu- 
lar fable, and so did it fluently. Upon being 
praised for his improvement, “I told him said 
Frederick William, of my having previously 
translated it; his face brightened up, and pat- 
ting me on the cheek, he said—‘ That’s right, 
my dear Firtz :—always honest and honoura- 
ble! Never seems to be what thou art not; 
but always more than thou appearest to be,’ ” 


——_—_— 


Great Heat.—Advices have been received 
from the expedition of Capt. Stuart, in New 
Holland. He left Port Adelaide a year and a 
half ago to proceed northward, and had ad- 
vanced about five hundred miles, to longitude 
141° 30’ east, and latitude 29° 40’ south. 
His description of the heat, at the highest 
northern point, is positively fearful. He says: 
‘«[ found the thermometer, which was fixed in 
the shade of a large tree, four feet from the 
ground, stationary at 150 degrees of Fahren- 
heit at half-past 2 Pp. m., and, in the direct rays 
of the sun, it rose to 157 degrees. It had, on 
a former occasion, stood at 132 degrees in the 
shade, and 163 degrees in the sun !—Late pa- 


per. 
evuptiiapiie 

A Great Farmer.—Martin Smith, of Wheat- 
land, with twenty acres of land, has sustained 
the last year a family of thirteen children, and 
had money on hand to assist his neighbours 
who had two hundred acres. The committee 
on farms of the Monroe Agricultural Society, 
awarded him a premium of a diploma, framed 
and glazed. The secret of his success, we 
understand, is his superior method of cultiva- 
tion. He should be made a professor. ‘The 
last Genessee Farmer contains a letter from 
him, in which he modestly expressed his thanks 
to the committee for the notice they have taken 
of him.—Rochester Dem. 





Indians in Europe.—Extract from a letter 
of George Catlin, now in Paris, to a friend in 
New York : 

“ Pray get some of the editors of the United 
States, whose papers reach the Western fron- 
tiers, to discourage any other parties of Indians 
from coming to England or France for the pur- 
pose of exhibition. ‘The party of twelve Ojib- 
beways who came from London to Paris some 
months since, have not been able, even in con- 
nexion with my extensive collection, to realize 
more than expenses, and the person in whose 
charge they were, failing of the means required 
to pay their expenses back to London, I volun- 
teered to do it myself, and accompanied them 
on their passage, taking Brussels on their way. 
In that city they contracted that most awful dis- 
ease, the small-pox, with which five or six 
were sick, and by which three of the finest men 
of the party lost their lives. The rest of the 
party I have sent by steam to London, and I 
very much fear they will there be reduced to 
great distress. Their detention in Brussels 
was more than a month, and my outlays for 
them since they left Paris have been more than 
$1,000. My expenses in exhibiting the parties 
of lowas and Ojibbeway Indians in England 
and France, in connexion with my extensive 
collection, during the last year, have been quite 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. | for the first time—as if it were music to their| metres (eleven or twelve miles) to the west of 

Visit to a “Ragged School.” souls, ‘Then, again, was to be seen some poor | Panama. On the side of the Atlantic ocean 

|puny lad, as gentle in mind as in body, who | the course should be along the valley of the 

The Smithfield “ ragged school” is situate | was obviously dying from unfitness to cope|river Chagres, but not to terminate at Port 

at 65 West Street, a locality where vice and | with the requirements of his circumstances— | Chagres, which is inaccessible to ships of large 
fever hold fearful sway. ‘lo open it in any|poor, tender saplings, growing in an atmos: | 


| burden, but at four miles distance in the Bay 
other neighbourhood would be to defeat the| phere which was too bleak for any but the for- of Simon. From the Caimito, the canal is to 


object of the projectors. The very habiliments jest oak to brave. Untrained, except to crime, | be directed along the course of the Bernardino, 
of the boys, so patched, that the character of|as most of the children are, much good has|a feeder of that river, whence it proceeds to the 
the original texture could scarcely be gleaned, |already been effected. Most of the scholars} Ahogayegua mountain, which it crosses at a 
would almost be sufficient to preclude their in-|can read, and books have been supplied suited | point where it is 455 feet above the level of the 
gress toa more respectable neighbourhood, and | to their circumstances ; and that the booksare|sea. Thence it falls into the valley of the 
make them slink back abashed into loathsome | read with the understanding, is proved by the| river Pajer, (otherwise Bonito,) which it follows 
dens. It follows, that the object of the promot- | questions submitted to their teachers. Due} as far as Dos Hermanas, where it joins the 
ers of the “ ragged school”—the in-gathering | honour to their parents has been taught. Many | Chagres, parallel with which river, and some- 
of the outcast—requires that it should be held | have thus become a comfort to homes to which | times occupying its bed, the canal is to be car- 


amidst the homes of these outcasts. ‘The 
house has that battered, worn aspect, which 
speaks of dissolute idleness; the windows are 
dark and dingy, and the street too narrow to 
admit a current of fresh air; and it needed, on 
the rainy day in March in which it was visit- 
ed, but a slight active imagination to call up 
visions of the robberies and murders which 
have been planned in it, and of which it has 
been the scene. 

The entrance to the school was dark ; and 
there being no windows to illuminate the rick- 
ety staircase, we stumbled into the school-room 
on the first floor, before we were aware. On 
entering, the eye was greeted by a spectacle to 
which, from its mingled humour and pathos, 
the pencil of Hogarth could have alone done 
justice. We found a group of from forty to 
fifty girls in one room, and about sixty boys in 
another: the girls, although the offspring of 
thieves, quiet, winning, and maidenly ; but the 
boys full of grimace and antics, and, by jest 
and cunning glances, evincing that they thought 
the idea of attending school fine fun, Foremost 
amongst them was a boy apparently aged sev- 
enteen, but as self-collected as a man of forty, 
of enormous head, and with a physiognomy in 
which cunning and wit were equally blended, 
whose mastery over the other boys was attest- 
ed by their all addressing him as “ captain.” 
The boys had their wan, vice-worn faces as 
clean as could be expected, and their rags 
seemed furbished up for the occasion; whilst 
their ready repartee, and striking original re- 
marks, and the electric light of the eye, when 
some peculiar practical joke was perpetrated, 
evinced that intellect was there, however un- 
cultivated or misused. Unless we are greatly 
self-deceived, we beheld in this unpromising 
assemblage, as good a show of heads as we 
have ever seen in any other school; and the 
remark is justified by what we learned with 
respect to the shrewdness generally evinced by 
these children. The predominant tempera- 
ment was the sanguine, a constitution which 
indicates a great love for animal exercise ; and 
during the time we were present, they appear- 
ed as if they could not sit quiet one moment— 
hands, feet, head, nay, the very trunk itself, 
seemed struggling to do something, and that 
something generally being found in sheer mis- 
chief. 

Amongst these boys were some to whom the 
word of kindness was evidently a “ word in 
season ;” who drank in the tender accents 
with which they were addressed—perchance 


they hitherto had been an additional bane ; 
and many a mother, herself regenerated through 
the prattle of her child, has declared, with 
streaming eyes, “I thank God my girl ever 
went to school!” Some of the scholars have 
been partially clad by the Dorcas Society con- 
nected with the school; and the stress which 
has been laid upon personal cleanliness, has 
served to educe proper feelings of self-esteem ; 
no slight ingredient in civilization. Notwith- 
standing their many eccentricities, the children 
are really attached to their teachers ; the girls 
coming forward from natural impulse, and 
with true politeness giving an affectionate 
** Good-by, teacher,” even to the visiter ; and 


the boys ever striving to please, in spite of 


their prevailing love of fun, One outré, but 
characteristic instance of this affection for their 
teacher may be noticed. A teacher, on passing 
through Field-Lane, was attracted by a pugi- 
listic contest; when, on remonstrating with 
them on their folly, one of the most brutal 
came up to him ina fighting attitude. Sud- 
denly a boy rushed through the crowd, and 
cried in stentorian tones, “You leave him 
alone, Bill, or I’ll knock you down; don’t you 
know that’s my teacher?” If, then, to win 
the affections be the best prelude to the refor- 
mation of the debased, again we say, honour 
to those brave men, who, despite the contempt 
and the slander of the Pharisee and the world- 
ling, have not shrunk from trying to rescue 
from ruin the most neglected youthful soul ! 


od 


Isthmus of Panama, 


We take from a late European Journal the 
following summary of another report on the 
European project of canalling the isthmus 
which separates the Atlantic and Pacific oceans : 

“Some time since M. Garella received a 
commission from the French Government to 
proceed to Panama for the purpose of inquiring 
upon the spot into the practicability of the 
many schemes which have been devised for 
cutting a ship-canal through the isthmus. The 
report of that gentleman has been recently 
published, and presents (says the Debats) the 
results of the first scientific exploration that 
has been undertaken in regard to this celebra- 
ted passage. The direction fixed upon by M. 
Garella as the most eligible for the proposed 
canal is on the side of the Pacific ocean, 
through the valley of the Caimito, so as to de- 
bouche upon the sea at the anchorage of Vaco 
de Monte, lying about eighteen or twenty kilo- 





















ried as far as Gafun, where it diverges to ar- 
rive at the Bay of Simon. 
tance will be about 47 miles in length, of 
which 33} are between the Chagres and the 
Pacific, 74 between the Chagres and the Bay 
of Simon, and about 6 along the bed of the riv- 
er itself. The canal is to be of the following 
dimensions: depth, 22 feet 9 inches; breadth 
at water surface, 146 feet 6 inches; at bottom, 
65 feet. 
order to reach the summit level, each costing 
on the average 600,000 francs. 
however, suggests the magnificent expedient of 
a tunnel through the mountain, which besides 
the dimensions stated above for the canal itself, 


The whole dis- 


Ninety-four locks will be required in 
M. Garella, 


must be of height sufficient to permit the pas- 


sage of vessels, with their lower mast standing, 


120 feet at least, and will be three miles and one- 


third in length. The estimated cost of the tun- 
nel is fifty millions of francs, but it will enable 


the canal to be constructed with a summit level 


of only 160 feet, and greatly enhance the fu- 
ture advantages of the undertaking by dispens- 


ing with by far the greater number of the locks. 


The total expense of the canal is estimated at 


125 millions francs, (five millions sterling.) 


——_ 


Lamarre Picquot, a French naturalist, ar- 


rived at Detroit, a few days since, on his. re- 
turn from a protracted scientific excursion 
around the shores of Lake Huron. 
collected over three hundred different kinds of 


He has 


marine plants, some of which are new. His 


collection, it is said, will be highly prized in 


France.—Late paper. 





Another instance of sterling and high-minded 
integrity is mentioned in the Boston papers. J. 
Hoffman Collamore, who failed in that city last 
year, owing $50,000, paid thirty cents on the 
dollar, and received from his creditors a full 
and legal discharge. Soon afterwards proper- 
ty came into his possession by the death of a 
near relative, a portion of which he immediate- 
ly placed in the hands of a trustee, to make 
good his old liabilities. 





If we strive to make others uncomfortable, 
simply because they differ from us in their 
religious opinions, merely to gratify an unplea- 
sant feeling, it is a certain indication that we 
are not entirely redeemed from a persecuting 
spirit; and the same language would be appli- 
cable to us, that was used on a certain occa- 
sion formerly, “ ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of.” 
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240 THE FRIEND. 


invention. Yankee ingenuity is constantly charge of a school for several years, wishes a 
bringing out something new, wonderful, and situation as teacher, either as principal or as- 
useful. Among the last, and one of the most sistant. Inquire at this office. 
curious that we have ever seen, is a machine} 
intended to take the place of a nurse at the| Boarding and Day School for Boys, under 
bedside of the sick, or over the cradle of the| the cure of Germantown Preparative Meet- 
sleeping infant at that season of the year when| tng, Philadelphia county, Pa. 
flies abound. We have seen many a “scare-/ The Summer Term of this Institution will 
crow,” but never before a scare-fly. A neat box'commence on Second-day, the 27th instant, 
contains a little simple brass machinery, which when it is particularly desired that all who de- 
may be wound up like a clock, and that will! sign entering as students, should be present, to 
“run” as long. From the lid of the box—jenable a proper classification to be made. 
which, by the way, is quite small and orna-| The course of study embraces the usual 
mental—a short tube projects, into which may | branches of a general literary and mathemati- 
be thrust (for instance) a peacock feather. The \cal education, with the Latin and Greek lan- 
machinery being wound up, a motion is pro- guages ; and free access may be had to a li- 
duced precisely like the beat of a clock, which | brary of selected books, connected with the 
gives to the feather the slow and steady oscil-| school. 
lations of a pendulum. This may be so placed; ‘The proprietor, having secured the assist- 
as to overspread the face of the patient or the! ance of a well-qualified and experienced classi- 
sleeper, and will most effectually cause the flies | cal teacher, to take charge of that department, 
to cease from troubling.— Alb, Cit. believes that he is now enabled to offer addi- 
: tional inducements to parents to place their 
THE FRIEND. children under his care. 

Terms, per quarter of twelve weeks, for 

boarding and tuition, $35, payable in advance. 


, For further particulars, apply to Charles 
A much esteemed friend has placed at our| Jones, at the school, or to either of the under- 


disposal the African Repository for the present! named committee : 


month. From its contents it is our intention| Abraham Keyser, Samuel B. Morris, Samuel 


to prepare for next week some further account| Johnson, Thomas Magarge, Alfred Cope, Jon- 
of the capture of the slaver Pons, and matters! athan Robeson. 


connected with it, than has yet appeared in 
“ The Friend,”—a dreadful tale of cruelty and 
crime on the one hand, and of suffering on the 
other, which, however harrowing to the feel- 
ings, every one ought to read, and seriously to Sixth-da : 
c : -day, the first of the Fifth month next, 

ope = RR 1s ss that wane jand stages will be provided, as usual, to con- 
© towards puiting @ stop to a system So Preg-| vey the children to the school, which will leave 
nant of malignant influences in all its combi- the office: sien of the White Horse. Callowhill 
nations ? above Fifth street, on that day, at 7 o’clock, 
A. M., where the names of the children are re- 
quested to be entered, in a book kept for the 
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Fourth month, 1846. 


West Town School. 
The Summer Term will commence on 





William Penn’s Map. 


A Valuable Invention—This is the age of A Young Female Friend, who has had| Bible Association of Friends in America. 


_ The original map of the Province of Penn- 
sylvania, comprising the counties of Chester, 
Philadelphia, and Bucks, began in 1681, and 
completed by Holmes, has long been a curiosi- 
ty, but a very few copies being known to be 
in existence. It is quoted as authority in law 
books and courts, for titles of real estate pur- 


purpose, before that time. 

Parents and others, who wish to avail them- 
selves of the benefit of sending their children 
to this Institution, will forward their names 
early to the Superintendent, Pennock Pass- 
more, at the School, or to the Treasurer, Jo- 
seph Snowdon, No. 84 Mulberry street. 


chased from the Proprietor; the names of all} Fourth month, 1846. 

the purchasers and their divisions of land, are —_ 

marked upon this remarkable map. A small FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

edition of only two hundred copies is about to| Committee on Admissions.—Sanwel Bet- 
be republished in this city by the new process|tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
called Anastatic printing, giving a perfect fac-| Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
simile, and affording to scriveners and lawyers|Chestnut street ; Benjamin H, Warder, No, 
a means of reference not heretofore generally! 179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N. 
accessible. As a matter of information to those,| Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street ; 
and to the descendants of the early settlers, all| John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 
of whose names appear on their several tracts, Visiting Managers for the Month. 
we may mention that a specimen of it, and a| Joseph Scattergood, No. 97 Spruce street ; 
subsciption paper have been left at the Phila-| James R. Greeves, No. 510 Chestnut street ; 
delphia Library. The subscription price is a| Benjamin Davis, No. 176 Arch street. 

very moderate one, Superintendent.—-Philip Garrett. 
Matron.—Susan Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 





Wanted, 


An Apprentice to the Drug and Apothecary | No. 182 Arch street. 


Resident Physician—Dr. Joshua H. 
Worthington. 


business. Inquire at this office. 








A Stated Annual Meeting of the Bible Asso- 
ciation of Friends in America, will be held at 
the committee-room, Arch street meeting-house, 
on Second-day evening, the 20th instant, at 8 
o’clock. Friends generally are invited to at- 
tend, Cuarzes Ex.is, Sec’ry. 





A Young Man, a Friend, with a moderate 
capital, is desirous of engaging in some manu- 
facturing or mercantile business, either in the 
city or country, Any one having a situation 
of the kind to offer, either as partner or other- 
wise, can obtain further information by inquir- 
ing of G. W. Taylor, No. 50 North Fourth 
street, or Joseph Snowdon, No. 84 Arch 
street. 

Friends’ Horses. 

Information is given, that the usual provi- 
sion has been made for the accommodation of 
Friends’ Horses during the Yearly Meeting, at 
the following places in the city, viz. 

Douglass’s, (Pennsylvania Hotel,) in Sixth, 

below Arch street. 

Ash’s, (White Horse,) in Callowhill, be- 

tween Fifth and Sixth streets. 

Trimmer’s, (late Carter’s,) stables, in Prune, 

between Fifth and Sixth streets. 

Sheridan & Kellogg, in Filbert, above 8th. 
And in New Jersey, at 

English’s ferry, Camden, and 

Champion’s, Cooper’s Point. 





Marriep, on Fifth-day, Third mo. 19th, at Friends’ 
meeting-house, Lower Evesham, Burlington county, 
. J., Crayton L. Brown, son of Isaac and Sarah 
Brown, to Emma, daughter of Ezra and Rachel Haines. 





Diep, at his residence in Chatham county, North 
Carolina, on the 11th of Second month, Perer ALLEN, 
Jx., in the thirty-seventh year of his age, a member of 
Cane Creek Monthly, and Rocky River particular 
meeting of Friends. His health had been gradually 
declining for several years, though he was mostly 
able to attend to his secular concerns until within 
about three weeks of his departure. He appeared much 
resigned, and was frequently engaged in giving coun- 
sel and admonition to his relatives and friends. His 
sole reliance and trust was on the mercy of his dear 
Redeemer. In this trust he departed, favtog to his 
bereaved relatives and friends the consoling belief, 
that to him death had no sting, the grave no victory. 


, at Stroudsburgh, on the 2d ultimo, Danret 
Stroup, aged nearly seventy-four years. He became 
a member of the Society of Friends when about thir- 
ty-two years of age, was an elder for many years, and 
towards the close of life, an approved minister. His 
bodily health had been declining for two years before 
his decease, yet his mind remained clear and vigorous 
to the last. He was confined to the house but one 
week by the sickness which terminated his life, and 
was spared from all! severe suffering under it. Death 
was the frequent subject of his conversation, and he 
met its approach with t calmness, relying with un- 
shaken confidence in the atoning merits of our blessed 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


——, at his residence, Chatham county, North Car- 
olina, on the 19th of Third month, Tuomas Puen, in 
the eighty-first year of his age, a valaable member 
and elder of Cane Creek Monthly, and Rocky River 
_——s meeting. On the removal of this aged 

riend, Society, and the neighbourhood generally, 
have sustained a loss that will be sensibly felt ; yet the 
consolatory belief is afforded, that it is his eternal 


gain. 
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No. 50 North Fourth Street. 





